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GOOD WORDS. —XXXV. 


To be possessed of the Christ spirit—this is success 
on the part of the individual, though he lay down his 
life in jinding it. . . . Success is not in getting what 
we want, but in being what we want. 

Jesse H. HoLmes. 


From ‘‘ Peace.” 








SILENCE. 
Inaudible move day and night, 
And noiseless grows the flower; 
Silent are pulsing wings of light, 
And voiceless fleets the hour. 


The deepest love is voiceless, too; 
Heart sorrow makes no moan; 

How still the zephyrs when they woo! 
How calm the rose full blown! 


The highest thoughts no utterance find, 
The holiest hope is dumb, 

In silence grows the immortal mind, 
And speechless deep joys come. 


Rapt adoration has no tongue, 
No words has holiest prayer; 

The loftiest mountain peaks among 
Is stillness everywhere. 


With sweetest music silence blends, 
And silent praise is best; 
In silence life begins and ends; 
God cannot be expressed. 
—Author unknown. 








INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


This meeting is held in turn at Waynesville, O., 
Richmond, Ind., and within the last few years at 
Fall Creek Meeting House, near Pendleton, Ind. 
This year it was held at Fall Creek, beginning with 
the meeting of ministers and elders on Seventh-day, 
the 19th of Eighth month. The Central Committee 
of “riends’ General Conference had accepted an in- 
vitation to meet at Fall Creek. Its sessions began on 
Sixth-day, the 18th, and continued through Seventh- 
day. They were attended by about 25 members of 
the Central Committee, and a number of other 
Friends from Illinois Yearly Meeting and from the 
East and Ohio Yearly Meeting. A larger number 
than usual of the members of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing were in attendance, and many others were pres- 
ent from the neighborhood of Fall Creek and Pen- 
dleton. 


The meeting house is two miles and a half from 
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the town, and is surrounded by corn fields and pas- 
tures, in one of the most prosperous farming sections 
in the United States. Like the community of 
Friends around Clear Creek Meeting House in Put- 
nam County, Ill., this Friendly neighborhood in 
Madison County, Ind., is a favored one. Telephones 
and the comforts usually associated more with city 
life are found in these farm homes. Part of the vis- 
itors were entertained on the farms near by, and 
others in the village of Pendleton, being brought 
back and forth in “ hacks,” chartered for the pur- 
pose by the local Friends. Meetings were held as 
early as 8 am., and from that on with but 
little intermission throughout the day. Committee 
meetings were held for the most part under the 
shade of the sugar trees in the yard. These 
meetings when no one needed to feel hurried to 
catch trolley or train, and when strenuous work was 
made delightful by the pure air, the cool breezes and 
the beautiful surrounding fields, will not soon be for- 
gotten by those who took part in them. Nor will 
the pleasant social mingling be forgotten, nor the 
hospitality of the Friendly entertainment. 


MEETING OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


The meeting of ministers and elders was unusually 
interesting and impressive, because of the large at- 
tendance and the manifest desire for higher things 
in the hearts of those assembled. An invitation had 
been extended to those present at the morning meet- 
ing of the Central Committee to sit with the ministers 
and elders if so inclined, and this was very generally 
accepted. All the representatives from the constitu- 
ent quarterly meetings were present when their names 
were called. Minutes were read for Joel Borton, a 
minister of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, New Jer- 
sey; Elizabeth Lloyd, a minister of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania; Hiram Blackburn, 
an elder, and Margaretta Blackburn, a member, of 
Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. To 
these and the many other visitors who were present 
without minutes a cordial weleome was extended. 

Some Friends present thought that the answers to 
the queries understated the true condition of the meet- 
ing, and felt that it was right to claim the virtues 
really possessed. In reply to this it was urged that 
in bearing testimony to the truth as it has been re- 
vealed to them, Friends cannot be too positive, but 
that it is well to be modest in statements concerning 
character and conduct. Among those who spoke were 
Ellwood Trueblood, of Blue River Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Illinois; Matilda Underwood, of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting; Henry W. Wilbur, of New York Yearly 
Meeting, and Marvy Travilla and Elizabeth Lloyd, of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
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FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 


It was said that there were present at Fall Creek 
on First-day, the 20th, as many as seventeen minis- 
ters, as well as several others widely known as speak- 
ers in our Society. The large meeting house, which 
has been remodeled with special reference to 
yearly meeting and other audiences, was uncomfort- 
abled filled by 10 o’clock. John L. Thomas suggested 
an overflow meeting under the sugar trees near by, 
and Joseph S. Walton, Jesse H. Holmes, William 
W. Birdsall withdrew and went with him to this 
meeting, where they were joined by Charles F. Un- 
derhill. All had some vocal part in the meeting, 
which was a good one. 

In the meeting house the first to speak was Benja- 
min Cocayne, of the local meeting. Sarah Jane 
Bogue, of Huntington, Ind., appeared in prayer. 
Dora C. Gallagher recited some verses. James 
Plummer, of Huntington, a brother of Jonathan W. 
Plummer, offered prayer. Joel Borton spoke, tak- 
ing as his theme, “ The best things of life are attained 
only through striving,” and preaching a practical 
and inspiring sermon, showing how little many are 
satisfied with—how far short of the best. Elizabeth 
Lloyd spoke briefly from the text, “ Thy Father hath 
need of thee.” Henry W. Wilbur quoted “ There 
is a spirit in man and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding,” and made a claim for 
the things of the spirit as not more remote or mys- 
terious than those of the material life. We are not 
to become spiritually any more than intellectually 
or physically lopsided. A tree by its noots belongs 
to the soil, but by its leaves and branches to the air 
and sunshine, and men are more than trees walking. 
He closed with prayer. 

In the afternoon Edward Coale and others ad- 
dressed a crowded audience in the house, while 
Henry Wilbur, Elizabeth Lloyd and Joel Borton 
spoke to a large meeting out under the trees. 


THE MINISTRY, 


In the evening a meeting on the ministry was held 
under the care of the Central Committee. Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, made the address. 
A part of what he said was, in substance, as follows: 


Historically the minister has three functions: Those of the 
priest, the teacher and the prophet. The function of the priest- 
hood is outgrown. The duty of teaching, which is especially 
the presenting again and again the garnered truth of past ex- 
perience, is not sufficiently attended to among us; while it is 
the main feature of the professional preacher. We need to 
have the helpful truth of the past brought before us many 
times and in many ways; and this can be done in conversation, 
in correspondence, or in the public meeting, and it needs our 
whole membership to attend to this ministry of teaching. The 
ministry of prophecy is the transmitting to men of new re- 
vealings of truth, as they are received from the Father of all. 
Such revealings may come by vision, dream, impression or in 
the ordinary course of thought. It is not the source which 
is important, but the truth. Falsehood and truth come in the 
same fashions. The prophet is the man who can take out the 
heart of the message, and can set aside the often trivial de- 
tails in which it is hidden. Thus the prophet is active, not 
passive—a ‘co-worker with God. 

The subject matter of the minister is essentially the “ more 
abundant life.” All that may contribute to growing and ex- 
panding life is his proper material. It should include not 
only the subjects of personal righteousness, but social right- 





eousness as well. The minister should take up the thankless 
task of the pioneer in the pathways of social progress. He 
should be a student of social and political problems; and 
should courageously present the truth as it is given him, how- 
ever unpopular. 

And he should prepare for his service. It will be largely a 
matter of temperament whether he will find it necessary to 
prepare for individual occasions, or will do better by the gen- 
eral preparation of wide study and constant meditation. The 
reward of the minister is not the material reward, such as 
kings deal out to their favorites. But it is far greater. The 
thrill of the successful inventor, the joy of the discoverer of 
natural law, the happiness of the poet in his self-expression 
and, above all, the deep content of the loyal prophet, his sense 
of oneness with his Father in heaven, are exceeding great re- 
wards. 


THE YEARLY MEETING, 


The yearly meeting opened on Second-day, the 
21st, with Aaron Chandler, of Waynesville, O., as 
clerk, and Martha Breckinridge, of Richmond, Ind., 
as assistant clerk. Of the thirty representatives 
whose names were called, all were present except 
nine, for the absence of all of whom good reasons 
were given. The yearly meeting consists of two 
quarterly meetings—Miami, in Western Ohio, held 
at Waynesville, O., and at Green Plain (near Selma, 
Q.), and Whitewater, composed of several meetings 
in Indiana and one in Qhio, including Richmond, 
Huntington, Fall Creek, Lincolnville, Pennville, and 
Milton. 

Minutes of visiting Friends from other yearly 
meetings were read, as in the meeting for ministers 
and elders. A number of others were present 
without minutes, including Elwood Trueblood, of 
Blue River (near Salem, Ind.); Edward Coale, of 
Benjaminville (near Holder, Ill.); Mary G. Smith, of 
Hoopestown, Ill.; Henry W. Wilbur, Jesse H. 
Holmes, John William Hutchinson, William Bird- 
sall; Benjamin Miller and Sarah Miller, of Sandy 
Spring, Md.; Mary Travilla, Lukens Webster, and 
others. A letter to the yearly meeting from Eliza- 
beth Coale, of Illinois, was read, regretting that she 
could not be present, as she had hoped, on account of 
illness. James Plummer, of Maple Grove (Hunting- 
ton, Ind.), spoke of a recent visit with his brother 
Jonathan W. Plummer, of Chicago (Glencoe, IIl.), 
who, though prevented by bodily weakness, had much 
desired to be present, this having long been his home 
yearly meeting. 

The devotional meetings held for half an hour each 
morning of yearly meeting under care of a committee 
appointed in the yearly meeting (not as in Philadel- 
phia and New York, in the meeting of ministers and 
elders) coming under discussion, it was proposed that 
the time be extended to three-quarters of an hour. 
Attention was called to the custom in Illinois Yearly 
Meeting of giving only fifteen minutes to these meet- 
ings, and with no intermission before entering upon 
the business session. This was thought to be condu- 


cive to brevity. No change was made, and the meet- 
ings were held for half an hour or more each morn- 
ing, with a brief interval before the business meet- 
ing. 
Tn the afternoon the clerks were re-appointed. The 
session was devoted to reading epistles from all the 
other yearly meetings. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL INTERESTS. 


In the evening the first session of the First-day 
School Association of the yearly meeting was held, 
with Walter Swain, of Fall Creek, the clerk, in the 
chair, and Martha Battin, of Green Plain, O., assist- 
ant clerk. In response to roll-call, sentiments were 
given. 

The First-day schools of the yearly meeting are: 
Richmond, Fall Creek, Duck Creek (Greensboro), 
Rush Creek (Lincolnville), all in Indiana; and 
Waynesville, Green Plain (Selma), and Westfield 
(near Camden), in Ohio. Esther Wallace, superin- 
tendent of Richmond First-day school, read a paper 
on the “ Relation of the First-day School to the Meet- 
ing,” which called forth discussion. There were reci- 
tations by Margaret Breckinridge, of Richmond, and 
Susie Gregg, of Pennville. 

The second and last session of the Association, 
which was brief, was held on Fourth-day afternoon. 
The exercises consisted of a reading by Lilian Chand- 
ler, of Waynesville, and the transaction of routine 
business, including the reading of two epistles from 
other yearly meetings, and arrangements for sending 
epistles to Ohio and Illinois. 


THE QUERIES. 


The queries were all read and answered at the 
morning session on Third-day. At the close of the 
session a proposition that the custom of formally an- 
swering the queries be discontinued was brought up 
in a communication from an absent member. The 
progress made by the committee of New York Yearly 
Meeting in the consideration of this subject was told 
by a New York Friend present. Much unity with 
the proposition was expressed from the body of the 
meeting, but several who spoke from the gallery could 
see no light in it. The decision was to think the 
matter over until the next session, and then, if way 
opened to appoint a committee to make a careful 
study of the whole situation. At the next session a 
large committee was appointed, to report next year. 


REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The minutes of the Representative Committee be- 
ing read, the only business coming up in that connec- 
tion was a recommendation that the yearly meeting 
send a letter to President Roosevelt, commending 
him for his earnest efforts for the peace of the world. 
At a later session this was done. 


STATISTICS. 


‘Lhe report of the treasurer showed that $350 had 
been raised for the expenses during the past year, 
of which Miami Quarterly Meeting paid $108.50, 
and Whitewater, $241.50. It was directed that $400 
be raised for the coming year. Joseph Ratliff, at his 
own earnest request, was released from the office of 
treasurer, and Morris Hardy, of Fall Creek, ap- 
pointed. 

The total membership of the yearly meeting is 
1,329, of whom 714 are females, 615 males. There 
are 181 families and 240 parts of families. A gain 
of 12 was shown. There were 16 received during 
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the year by convincement. The membership of the 
monthly meetings was reported as follows: Miami 
(Waynesville and Harveysburg, O.), 214; Green 
Plain, 89; Springboro, O., 40; Clear Creek (near 
New Vienna, O.), 45; Whitewater (Richmond, Ind.), 
229; Westfield (near Camden, O.), 49; Milford 
(Milton, Ind.), 39; Fall Creek (near Pendleton, 
and Greensboro, Ind.), 385; Maple Grove (Hunting- 
ton, and Lincolnville, Ind.), 181; Camden (Penn- 
ville, Ind.), 58. It was reported that Clear Creek 
Executive Meeting had been laid down, and its mem- 
bership transferred to Miami. 


PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITY. 


The delegates of the yearly meeting to the Boston 
Peace Congress made a most interesting report, call- 
ing the attention of the meeting to the principal 
topics that came before the Congress in such a way 
as to bring the peace movement of the world em- 
phatically before those present. 

Another notable report was that of the Committee 
on Legislation. Personal visits had been made by 
the members to the State Legislature, and encourag- 
ing results had been obtained in the amendment of 
some and the passage of other important moral meas- 
ures, particularly those bearing upon divorce and in- 
temperance. A letter was directed by the yearly 
meeting to be sent to the Governor of Indiana, com- 
mending his vigorous enforcement of the laws of the 
State. 

At a later session the report of the Philanthropic 
Committee was received. It had an optimistic tone 
in regard to progress in the various lines of work en- 
gaged in. Advance in temperance legislation had 
been effected in both Ohio and Indiana. Delegates 
were appointed to attend the temperance conference 
of religious bodies to be held in Washington next 
year at the call of the other body of Friends. These 
are Davis Furnas and Eliza Morris, with John L. 
Thomas and Martha J. Warner as alternates. 

A report on the Yearly Meeting’s Boarding Home 
at Waynesville, O., showed that the building is now 
nearly completed. ‘The Home is to be opened and 
occupied about Tenth month Ist. 


ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 


On Fourth-day morning the mid-week meeting for 
worship was held. The afternoon was given over to 
a brief final session of the First-day School Associa- 
tion, and to a meeting under the care of the General 
Conference Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles. At this meeting Henry W. 
Wilbur presided. The discussion was understood to 
be in the hands of Indiana and Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing Friends. Among those who took part were 
Laura Boerum, Warren Gregg, Abram Brown, Al- 
bert C. Wood, Eliza Morris, Eliza Roberts, Anna B. 
Walker, Margaret Shoemaker, Morris Spencer. A 
clear perception of the problems of our Society at the 
present time was shown, and it was very evident that 
these meetings of the Middle West do not need to go 
outside of their own borders to find people who are 
capable of becoming leaders in a Friendly revival. 
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The yearly meeting, at a subsequent session, took 
up the subject of the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples, and recommended that the quarterly meetings 
appoint committees to co-operate, and keep in touch 
with, the General Conference Committee. 

The yearly meeting decided upon the plan (now 
adopted by Illinois and by Baltimore) of appointing 
a nominating committee to propose names of 
Friends to serve on all standing committees, and to 
which the appointment of all committees could be re- 
ferred. 

This yearly meeting instead of writing one epistle 
to the other yearly meetings, prepares and sends six 
separate epistles. Those prepared this year gave an 
excellent review of the interests of the meeting. 

R. Barcray Spicer. 








THE PENDLETON MEETINGS. 
(Continued from last week.) 
SPIRITUAL RELIGION, 

BY JOSEPH 8S. WALTON. 


By this we see that the early conception of the 
unity within was something more, and something dif- 
ferent from a truce between the outer and the inner 
man, something more than the conquest of one by 
the other, something different from the death of the 
one that the other may survive. It is the thorough 
appropriation of the one to the purposes and design 
of the other; the so-called creaturely attributes lend- 
ing themselves to the use and aims of the spirit with- 
in. A unity is here foreshadowed that is something 
more than the reconciliation of conflicting claims, 
something Godlike is sown in this corruptible and 
raised into that which is incorruptible, sown in this 
which is mortal, and raised into that which is immor- 
tal; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body, leading the Quaker to truly hold that there is a 
natural body and there is a spiritual body. And here- 
in he laid fast hold on the unity of what has been 
called the unity of the outer and the inner man, a 
unity that prepared him to promulgate to the world 
at large his doctrine of unity in the brotherhood 
which he called unity in the church, a unity which 
Jesus came among men to teach, a unity that all so- 
cial movements since that time have been groping to 
find. 

This unity of man for man grows out of this unity 
in the personality. The early Friends were careless 
jn distinguishing between the two, so closely were 
they allied in their minds. Isaac Pennington saw 
clearly how this unity of man with men was de- 
stroyed. It is done, he writes, “ by the interposition 
of a different nature or spirit from the life. When 
anything of the earthly or sensual part comes between 
the soul and the life this interrupts the soul’s unity 
with the life itself, and it also interrupts its unity 
with the life in others, and the unity of the life in 
others with it.” (Works of I. Pennington, Vol. L, p. 
639.) 

It was the gift of early Quakerism to humanity 
that the unity within was the key to that much and 
long desired unity without. With Paul they looked 


forward to the time when “all should come into the 
unity of the faith, and the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” Consequently all 
the activities of early Quakerism focus themselves 
upon the two words “love and unity.” To them 
these two words were inseparably united; they in- 
cluded the love of man to man, and man to God, a 
love which is made manifest in a unity—a unity of 
faith made manifest in many beliefs, yet one faith; a 
unity of purpose, made manifest by many endeavors, 
but one purpose; a unity of relation, made manifest 
by many efforts and methods on man’s part to unite 
himself with God, but shown forth by the one per- 
fect relation of the Son to the Father. Here was a 
unity sought after by the early Friends with an eager- 
ness and a hope which indicated an unshaken faith in 
the possibility of attaining the “ measure of the stat- 
ure of the fullness of Christ.” 

‘* Love and unity ” as Friends understood it was a 
freedom of personality and a unity of purpose, a free- 
dom of characteristics that separate and distinguish, 
and at the same time a unity in activity. By this they 
meant that when a child’s fingers are all thumbs, and 
there are no individual characteristics to distinguish 
their action, there is an approach to identity, but not 
to unity. If, however, those fingers become profi- 
cient on the hand of a typewriter, musician or sur- 
geon, until each one performs a function attainable 
by no other, then by virtue of their very differences 
they are bound together by a unity in the palm of the 
hand that far excels any unity possible when the fin- 
gers were all thumbs. 

“ Love and unity,” as they comprehend it, obtains in 
those wisely guided families where mother and father 
grow in the characteristics of motherhood and father- 
hood, where sons and daughters blossom into distinct 
personalities, redolent with brotherhood and sister- 
hood, and growing into those filial relations that 
round out the individual. Here as each person finds 
and fills a place in the family that can be filled by no 
other, there is apparent a bond of unity which has 
been called the family. If, however, the personality 
of each member is crushed under the overruling and 
masterful and all-pervading power and presence of a 
father or a mother, no matter how wise or how loving, 
unity is lost. Love may remain, but it is severed 
from unity. God’s purposes are thwarted. Children 
either rebel or act as if they were duplicates. There 
is no unity in the family, though there may be peace 
and love. : 

In the same sense “love and unity ” may exist in 
the church; this was the conception in the hearts of 
early Friends. They held that there was a place to 
be filled by each one in the church of Christ that 
could be filled by no other, and when this was done 
in and under the guidance and presence of the spirit 
of truth, “ love and unity ” would be the result; they 
held that a diversity of function in the fingers would 
only increase the unity in the palm of the hand. 
These “ Children of the Light ” claimed to have been 
gathered into unity by the spirit of God. They threw 
their teaching against any organizations that were 
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gathered only by the limitations of a theology. The 
anti-theological attitude of the Quakers found its 
stronghold in their practical conception of “love and 
unity.” 

This spiritual unity, says Isaac Pennington, “ is the 
meeting of the same spiritual nature” in different 
persons and conditions, meeting in “ one and the same 
spiritual center or stream of life. When the spirit 
or souls of men are begotten by one power into life, 
and meet in heart there, so far as they thus meet there 
is true unity among them.” Doing the same thing, 
thinking the same thing, speaking the same thing, 
this does not unite when the state and condition of the 
mind is wholly within the realm of human nature; 
“it unites only when the doing, thinking and speak- 
ing is in the same spiritual life. Yea, though the 
doings, or thoughts or words be different, yet if they 
proceed from the same principle and nature there is 
true unity felt therein where the life alone is judge.” 
(Works of I. Pennington, Vol. L., pp. 638, 639, 2d 
ed.) 

George Fox spoke of this unity as something re- 
sulting from conforming one’s self to the image of the 
Son of God; in this he saw a unity in spiritual fellow- 
ship. He calls it uniformity through spiritual con- 
formity, a being led in different ways by the same 
spirit; this he looked upon as a spiritual conformity 
and a heavenly uniformity. This spirit, he insisted, 
will baptize us into one body of which Christ is the 
head. (Works of George Fox, Vol. VI., pp. 176, 
177. Phila., ed. 1831) 

“ Love and unity ” was the gathering force of early 
Quakerism, and it was the retaining and binding 
power. As Fox read the seventeenth chapter of 
John, he declared that it was Christ’s yearning desire 
to the Father, that the world might know that God 
loves his church as he loves Christ, and that they 
might be perfect in one. “ The church of which Christ 
is the head, are one body, and their unity is in one 
spirit, and they have but one Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is the author of their one faith and baptism, who is 
their one baptizer. . . . He then is a Christian that 
is one inward, that is, baptized by one spirit into one 
body, that isin the same spirit, and power and faith 
that the apostles and primitive church were in, and 
he that hath not the spirit of Christ are none of his.” 
(Works of George Fox, Vol. V., pp. 291, 293, 303. 
Phila., ed. 1831.) 

“Love and unity” was the theme that breathed 
through all the early epistles from Fox and his fol- 
lowers, and in the epistles they sent to each other, 
and to the meetings that were rising into activity. 
Later the same theme ran through the vearly meet- 
ing epistles sent out to the subordinate meetings. In 
1687 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting urged its 
members to “hold fast to the blessed unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” Thirty years later from 
the same source came the following, “ Love and unity 
is the true ornament and bond of our Society, under 
our heavenly head, Christ Jesus, and without which, 
formality will take the place of substance, and the life 
and power of true religion will be withdrawn.” 

So profound was this well grounded concern that 


the early promoters of discipline, who were active in 
the generation that followed the heroie age of Quak- 
erism, who were tireless for the well ordering of 
things during the opening years of the Quietistie in- 
fluence among Friends, worked out from the numer- 
ous epistles and concerns of individuals and of yearly 
meetings the query that confuses primitive “ love and 
unity ” with individual talebearing and detraction, 
until the time came when the rank and file of the 
membership among Friends came to believe that 
when talebearing and detraction should be purged 
from the Society the ancient quality of “love and 
unity ” would return. This was the feeling that in- 
spired the minute made in the Western Quarterly 
Meeting of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1762, 
asking “ why love and unity, as they appeared in 
ancient beauty among our forefathers, is now so much 
lost in Society?” 

The more and more rigorous enforcement of the 
letter of the discipline brought about ,a severing of 
the union that had formerly existed between the two 
words, “ Love and Unity.” They came to be looked 
upon as distinct and separate things. One promi- 
nent yearly meeting, at the turn of the centuries, 
dropped the word unity from its query. This was 
probably the result of a misapplication of its original 
meaning, and a reaction against that determination to 
secure in the name of unity a sort of agreement or 
“soundness ” in word and doctrine. Consequently 
the numerous Western yearly meetings that sprang 
from this parent meeting left out the word unity; of 
recent vears some have inserted the word fellowship. 
It was not long after the original meaning of the word 
unity was lost from the deliberations among Friends 
until divisions arose, whose scars have not yet healed. 
And we have the anomaly of a body of people who 
had rid themselves comparatively of persona! differ- 
ences, of detraction and talebearing, who harbored 
for each other feelings of separation and division, of 
alienation and misunderstanding, and all in the name 
of that unity which was the mission of the meek and 
lowly Jesus to inculcate. 

Yielding to this conception of unity was yielding to 
the view that religion was an idea to be comprehended 
and not a relation toward God to be felt. And yet on 
the face of things Friends had always held that their 
religion was a relation toward God to be felt rather 
than an idea to be comprehended. At this point we 
find closely wedded in the nature of early Friends 
two distinct tendencies, which are in unity wherever 
the religion of the spirit exists, and are at variance 
wherever it is lacking. Without a spiritual religion 
one or the other of these two tendencies struggles for 
supremacy; selfish satisfaction is attained by the sub- 
jection of the one and the exaltation of the other, 
but not unity. 

The first of these tendencies claims to have found 
the religion of the spirit. It revives the simplicity of 
the primitive gospels; it insists that the religion of 
Christ is equally available to the learned and the ig- 
norant man. No man’s knowledge is perfect; the 
most gifted see through a glass but darkly; the mes- 
sages of the gospel cannot be pre-empted by the 
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learned or by the rich. The ignorant man’s assurance 
that he has found the Christ is as strong as that of the 
educated man. Religion, then, is not an idea to be 
comprehended; it is a relation toward God to be felt. 
Those adhering to this tendency found their religious 
needs satisfied in the experience that God has entered 
with them into a relation so intimate and so happy 
that in the workings of practical religion they can im- 
agine nothing above or beyond. The adherents of this 
tendency exalt the spirit and condemn the letter; the 
germ in the seed is everything, the surrounding integ- 
ument is nothing. 

Those of the second tendency agree with those of 
the first, but go further. They assert that this piety 
which constitutes their joy and strength, which en- 
lightens, renovates and sustains their entire inner life, 
does not date with the present experience, nor was it 
created by its own virtue, nor did it originate wholly 
with parents and teachers, although much may have 
been received from them; nor did it originate with 
the church or the meeting, although much may have 
been transmitted by them. The advocates of this ten- 
dency find this experience in their brothers, and to- 
gether they find a larger experience which engen- 
dered theirs, which larger experience they assert was 
first realized in the consciousness of Jesus Christ. 
This tendency affirms that Christ was the author of 
Christianity, that the light within finds its counter- 
part in the historic record of Jesus and his teachings. 
They insist that this inner relation to God is not only 
inseparably connected with the maxims of morality, 
and the doctrines of Jesus, but with his person itself. 
Here are the two tendencies that are not always rec- 
onciled in the same person as they were in George 
Fox. 

In the absence of the unity of the spirit these two 
tendencies divide all thinking, and have severed the 
unity of theological thought and produced divisions 
in the church and sent a withering and wilting influ- 
ence abroad throughout all Christendom. Among 
the early Friends these two tendencies united in the 
religion of the spirit; without this they have become 
divergent tendencies of thought. The one with an 
idealist tendency, in the wake of Origen and his fol- 
lowers, emphasized ideas, constructed a religious 
science, based on mental phenomena; dogma was ra- 
tionalized and history was made the servant of the 
system. The other following in the wake of Tertul- 
lian and his supporters assumes a Realist tendency; it 
follows an opposite instinct. Ideas are materialized, 
a form and a body is given to everything, even God. 
Phenomena is deified, and history is made an external 
science of phenomena. These two tendencies have 
always been present in Quaker thought. Under the 
religion of the spirit they find a beautiful unity, which 
is the identification of the Son with the Father, in the 
record that was and in the experience that is. 

Out of the two above tendencies two movements 
have agitated the growth of the Spirit among Friends; 
one has been called Radicalism, the other Orthodoxy. 
The former holds Christianity to the support of a few 
truths of reason or of consciousness that have been 
accepted in all times and among all nations, and are 
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clear to every man by their natural evidence. Jesus 


of Nazareth was the preacher and martyr of these 
truths, but his personality was no more necessary to 
Christianity than Plato’s was to his philosophy. Or- 
thodoxy, on the other hand, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, in its effort to make “ Christ the Second 
Person of the Eternal Trinity,” the Son of the 
Father, and in every way equal to him, removes him 
from history by deifying the historical record. His 
human character is submerged under the Divine. 
Christ becomes a deity, walking among men, hidden 
under the thin veil of a human figure. Sinning men 
lose the connection and the closeness of Christ to 
them. An honest study of his life among men is 
looked upon as sacrilegious. 

Neither of the two above movements alone satis- 
fies the religion of the Spirit; neither of them alone 
produces unity. Their reconciliation in the same man 
makes it possible to partake of the fruits of the spirit, 
and grow in the life which produces that living unity 
that was so sought for in the days of George Fox, and 
for which the world to-day hungers as the hart pant- 
eth for the water brooks. 





THE SLEEP OF CONVENTIONALITY. 


President Hadley’s topic, in his baccalaureate ser- 
mon at the recent Yale commencement, was the scrip- 
tural text, “ Except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” He 
said that the essential characteristic of the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and pharisees was that they made 
morality, and even religion, a matter of rules and con- 
ventions. They looked for nothing higher and cared 
for nothing better than a system of observances which 
they had inherited from their fathers. The practice 
of relying upon rules and conventions, however good, 
lessens a man’s power of meeting the unforseen emer- 
gencies and crises of life. 

“ But even if no emergencies or crises arise which 
stretch our rules to the breaking point there is another 
and more insidious series of dangers which beset the 
man whose morality and religion are matters of rules 
alone. The keeping of definite rules produces self- 
satisfaction, and self-satisfaction is but one step short 
of moral stagnation. 

“The sleep of conventionality is of all slumbers the 
most fatal. Life is progress—perpetual adaptation to 
new conditions. The self-satisfaction which leads a 
man to be content with the old is the beginning of 
death. 

“Gentlemen of the graduating class,” he con- 
cluded, “ to the college man more than to any one else 
this broad view of Christian duty should appeal. He 
of all mankind has least occasion for pharisaic com- 
placency. The life which you have lived and are go- 
ing to live has been made possible for you by the ef- 
forts of your fathers. What you do, represents for the 
most part not an achievement, but an indebtedness— 
an indebtedness which, with God’s help, you are going 
to repay by transmitting in turn to your sons the pos- 
sibilities of wider life and more intelligent faith.” 


ea 
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THE STATE OF SOCIETY AGAIN. 


[We reprint the following from the editorial columns of the 
American Friend, as throwing light on the experience of 
Friends of the other branch in getting at the “ condition of So- 
ciety.” It is plain that merely ceasing to answer the queries 
by no means solves the problem.] 

To return to this special problem—consideration 
of the state of society in yearly meeting. The old 
way of doing it is plainly out of the question. The 
answers to the queries, whatever may have been their 
value in former times, are of no practical value to- 
day. They do not present the kind of information 
that is needed, and they deal for the most part with 
matters which cannot be put into accurate statement. 
It is a method of examination which is hopelessly an- 
tiquated and out of date. It probably never did give 
any real picture of the actual state of the church. 
Too often the reading of the answers was followed by 
a profitless discussion of the verbal phraseology, 
whether it was correct to say “ most Friends,” or 
“many Friends,” or “ Friends generally; ” whether 
to say, “ we hope,” or “ we trust,” or “ we believe, 
Friends are clear.” Those who spoke to the state of 
society were prone to use the occasion to preach lit- 
tle sermons on the beauty of love and unity, or on 
“not forgetting the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether,” etc., and seldom enough was there any pene- 
tration into the real condition of the church, or any 
announcement of the true program of a living 
church. 

Yearly meetings which use the uniform discipline 
have given up formal answers to the queries, though 
the queries themselves are still to be read, but the 
answers were given up only to provide for a truer and 
more adequate examination of the real state of the 
church. It was expected that every congregation in 
the yearly meeting should make a written report of 
its condition to the monthly meeting, and so, on up 
through, to the yearly meeting. 

It was hoped that these reports, coming up from 
the quarterly meetings, would be carefully prepared 
documents, giving in straightforward modern lan- 
guage a picture of the internal and external condi- 
tions in every-section of the home field. It was fur- 
ther expected that when this information was spread 
before the meeting there would follow a thorough 
examination of the state of the church—not ser- 
mons, but a wise grappling with the actual situation 
which has been presented. This exercise ought to 
claim at the very least an entire session and it ought 
to close with a large and inspiring address on the mis- 
sion of the church and its home tasks, so that every- 
body would catch a vision of the apostolic work which 
we are still commissioned to do. Certainly no less 
provision and preparation should be made for this 
session than for the one on foreign missions or Bible 
schools. It should be raised from routine business 
to a vital exercise. 








There is no joy so keen, so deep, so lasting, as that 
of clean, right living —S. 8. Times. 
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CHRIST IN THE LIFE. 

That which has been outlined is a not-impossible 
religion; a religion of Christian life; a religion not to 
be professed by lip, but lived out; a religion which at 
least holds up a working model of what a human life 
may be, and is capable of inspiring men to live it. 
It is essentially a layman’s religion, as was that of 
Christ himself, requiring no priestly order, not de- 
pendent on any ordinances or ecclesiastical rule. It 
is a faith all the more intense, because not tied down 
into a formal creed. It implies a worship all the more 
fervent and spiritual, because practiced without a 
ritual. It presupposes a ministry without a priest, 
but all the more potent in the family, in the home, in 
the world. It is, in fact, a theocracy in which men 
are led to God by a spiritual illumination; Christ 
himself being the way in which the human progresses 
towards the divine, and the divine concentrates in the 
human. And if Christ be the way, so shall be ful- 
filled the purposes for which he was manifested, who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to devote his life for the deliverance of the many; 
who appeared to put away sin by his self-sacrifice; 
who died for us, the just for the unjust, that he 
might lead us to God. —Silvanus P. Thompson. 





HOME LIFE OF WOMEN INTERESTED IN 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


The great fear that the participation of women in 
public affairs will impair the quality and character of 
home service is irrational and contrary to the tests of 
experience. Does an intelligent interest in the edu- 
cation of a child render a woman less a mother, does 
the housekeeping instinct of woman manifested in a 
desire for clear streets, pure water and unadulterated 
food, destroy her efficiency as a home maker? Does 
a desire for an environment of moral and civie pur- 
ity show neglect of the highest good of the family ? 
It is the “men must fight and women must weep ” 
theory of life which makes men fear that the larger 
service of women will impair the high ideal of home. 
The newer ideal that men must cease fighting and 
thus remove one prolific cause for women’s weeping, 
and that they shall together build up a more perfect 
home and a more ideal government, is infinitely more 
sane and desirable. Participation in the larger and 
broader concerns of the State, will increase instead 
of decrease the efficiency of motherhood and tend to 
develop that self-control, that more perfect judgment 
which is wanting in much of the home training of to- 
day.—Anna H., Shaw. 





A slumberous silence of abundant light, of the full 
summer day, of the high flood of summer hours 
whose tide can rise no higher. A time to linger and 
dream under the beautiful breast of heaven, heaven 
brooding and descending in pure light upon man’s 
handiwork. If the light shall thus come in and of its 
mere loveliness overcome every aspect of dreariness. 
why shall not the light of thought and hope—the 
light of the soul—overcome and sweep away the dust 
of our lives.—Richard Jeffries. 
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Epitors: Lypra H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILiLBornN, 
EvizaretH Luioyp, R. Barctay SPICER. 
BusrIness MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


=< | THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


The Portsmouth Conference, whatever may be its 
issue, is a notable event in the onward progress of the 
world toward the recognition of arbitration as a 
means to settle national disputes. Through a series 
of war horrors which all civilized nations have de- 
plored, the disputing nations have reached a willing- 
HH ness to decide matters, if possible, in some other way. 
The work of the plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth has 
been largely to strive for agreement concerning the 
Li} questions which gave rise to the war. The purpose 
Ht which the war has served has been only to demon- 

strate anew the fact that arbitration must finally set- 
tle the dispute. The continued military successes of 
the supposed weaker power have induced Russia re- 
luctantly to recognize this principle, though she clings 
to the traditional idea that she is liable to compromise 
her national dignity and honor if she yields all her 
opponent asks. ‘The efforts of President Roosevelt 
to bring the contending powers into diplomatic con- 
tact and to urge upon them that concessions to each 
other are evidences of better statesmanship on the 
j part of both than the insistence on further sacrifice of 
Ht time, lives, and money, are widely appreciated 
\ throughout Christendom. It is an example of the fra- 
i ternalism of nations, based not upon the obligations 
of the executive office, but upon the desire of the 
President to use his exalted position and large influ- 
ve ence for the greatest good to mankind, which we hope 
lI may stand as a precedent for future friendly interven- 
| tion when national interests are in conflict. 

All nations, Russia and Japan perhaps most of all, 
are very desirous that the issue of the conference may 
be a satisfactory and permanent peace. Should this 
happy conclusion not be the result of the delibera- 
tions, the effort will still be of great moral and polit- 
ical significance. The ambassadors from both powers 
have undoubtedly come together in good faith. They 
have proceeded slowly and carefully with their delib- 
eration, and have shown a disposition to look for 
points of agreement. Should too great insistence 
upon the part of victorious Japan, or an undue sense 
of protection to national pride on the part of the 
Czar’s representatives, prevent a successful adjust- 
ment of difficulties at the present time, the Confer- 
ence may prove an introduction to future diplomatic 
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adjustment of disputes, which nations are slowly 
coming to perceive ought to precede field hostilities 
rather than interrupt or follow them. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


The war between Japan and Russia is ended. The 
two nations have agreed upon terms of peace. Japan, 
the victorious, has won the greatest victory of all by 
waiving her demand for indemnity. President Roose- 
velt, whose tactful efforts did much to bring the con- 
tending nations together, has earned the title of 
“ Roosevelt, the Pacificator.” Japan has gained all 
that she asked before the war began, and more. The 
agreement recognizes the preponderating influence of 
Japan in Korea; provides for the re-establishment of 
Chinese civil administration in Manchuria under the 
direction of Japan; transfers to Japan the lease of the 
Liaotung Peninsula, Port Arthur and Dalny, and the 
permanent control of the Sea of Japan; cedes to 
Japan the Chinese Eastern Railway from Harbin 
through Manchuria to Port Arthur and Dalny; gives 
Japan the southern half of Sakhalin Island and fish- 
ing rights on the Pacifie Siberian littoral; and pro- 
vides that Russia shall pay Japan what it cost to care 
for her prisoners of war. Russia retains her ships 
now interned at neutral ports, half of Sakhalin and 
her naval rights in the Pacific, and pays no indemnity. 


The Interparliamentary Congress opened in the 
National Palace at Brussels on the 28th of last 
month. An unusually large and representative delega- 
tion is in attendance from the United States Congress. 
Most prominent of these is Representative Richard 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. He presented to the Executive 
Council of the Congress a draft of a model arbitration 
treaty and plan for a permanent international parlia- 
ment. This was referred to a special commission for 
final action prior to the reassembling of The Hague 
Conference. In the absence of Representative Bar- 
tholdt the American delegation unanimously adopted 
a resolution for presentation to the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment, asking that the Nobel prize be conferred on 
him in recognition of his efforts in behalf of arbitra- 
tion. One of the most interesting provisions of this 
model treaty is that when two nations cannot agree, 
the aggrieved nation, before declaring war, shall refer 
the question of peace or war to a vote of the people. 

At the opening session of the Congress the follow- 
ing ecablegram was sent to President Roosevelt: 

“ The Interparliamentary Congress, at Brussels as- 
sembled, sends greetings and has the honor to advise 
you that it has passed resolutions expressing its high 
appreciation of vour action in calling a second confer- 
ence at The Hague, in the interest of international 
peace, and its profound thanks for your noble efforts 
in the interests of humanity to terminate the Russian- 
Japanese War.” 


The grant of a national assembly by the Czar of 
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Russia is one of the most significant events in Russian 
history. When Nicholas LI. appeals to Russian tradi- 
tion in support of his new policy he undoubtedly re- 
fers to the days before Peter the Great, when the 
czars were accustomed to summou states-general of 
nobles, clergy, and landed proprietors, to advise them 
on matters of state. These old assemblies ceased to 
exist because of Peter’s ambition to give Russia access 
to the Baltic Sea on the west and the Black Sea on the 
south. The great wars that he waged led to the sub- 
stitution of a bureaucratic for a representative 
government. While the new assembly may seem to 
have very little power, from our western point of 
view, it bridges the gap in the natural parliamentary 
evolution of Russia, which has existed from the time 
of Peter the Great to that of Nicholas II. 


In an address before eight thousand miners, last 
week, John Mitchell, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, declared that upon the expira- 
tion of the present wage agreement, six months hence, 
the miners will demand unequivocal recognition of 
the union and an eight-hour day. He said that expe- 
rience has proved conclusively that there can be no 
industrial peace where the employees do not have a 
voice in the fixing of wages and the governing of con- 
ditions of labor. He claimed that labor is the only 
commodity sold on the market upon which the pur- 
chaser names the price. In this assertion he will hard- 
ly be upheld by the farmers of the country. He ex- 
pressed a wish to be placed in such a position that he 
could go before President Baer, with 150,000 men 
and boys standing stanchly behind him and say: “ We 
have fixed a price for our labor; you can take it or 
leave it.” The undoubted purpose of this and similar 
addresses is to strengthen the miners’ union. Presi- 
dent Baer has declined to make any reply to Mit- 
chell’s demands at this time. 


Of the $10,060,000 appropriated by Congress from 
the public treasury for Panama canal work all except 
$2,800,000 has been expended. Two ships have been 
purchased at a cost of $1,300,000 and present ordi- 
nary expenditure averages about $650,000 a month. 
There will thus be little money on hand by the first 
of the year, and further provision for the work must 
be made by Congress immediately on assembling. 
Chairman Shonts of the canal commission says, how- 
ever, that work will not stop, even should a further 
appropriation not be forthcoming at once, as the com- 
mission has authority to contract at all times against 
congressional appropriations. The work will go on, 
but for the present it will be improving sanitary con- 
ditions, housing and feeding the men and providing 
means of carting away the dirt. It is to take up this 
work as a necessary preliminary that digging has been 
suspended. Lack of funds has nothing to do with the 
change. 

Protestantism was first carried to Manhattan island 
by the early Dutch, but it is now in a position where 
it ean scarcely be called the popular religious faith of 


the greatest American city. Without taking Cathol- 
icism into account, Protestantism is no stronger in 
New York to-day than Judaism, whose adherents 
number some 600,000. This is a striking develop- 
ment, utterly unexpected a generation ago. If the 
Jewish immigration continues at the present rate 
New York may even cease to be a Christian city, al- 
though it may not be a less moral one, for the Jew- 
ish immigrants in many respects make good citizens. 


DUANESBURG HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

First-day morning, Eighth month 20th, was bright 
and pleasant, and the exercises of our little First-day 
School, at 10 o’clock, were made more interesting by 
the participation of visiting Friends. 

At its close the meeting house was being rapidly 
filled by people not in membership, but somewhat in 
sympathy with us, who always endeavor to attend this 
meeting. 

William M. Jackson, of New York, quoted from 
Paul in I. Corinthians, where he spoke of the diversity 
of gifts, but the same Spirit; differences of adminis- 
tration, but the same Lord. He alluded to the very 
great diversity in the natural world, of plant leaf and 
flower, even in those belonging to the same class, and 
closely related and the same law holds good in human 
organization, not only in outward form and feature, 
but in the development of character, the enlargement 
of the mind running in diverse channels of thought, 
the result of which is new discovery in the scientific 
world. 

As we are led up to the spiritual plane of develop- 
ment, we realize here the great diversity of gifts, but 
the same spirit, as shown in the different church or- 
ganizations, each appealing in more or less degree to 
the individual needs of the soul’s life, showing the di- 
versity of operations, but the same God that worketh 
all in all, “ and that the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man to profit with all. 

A philanthropic meeting was announced for 3.30 
in the afternoon, when Marcia C. Powell read a pa- 
per on the subject, “ Mothers’ Problems.” I? was 
full of suggestions and illustrations in regard to the 
government of children and the development of right 
moral principle. It called forth some discussion, and 
no doubt awakened new thought. She was followed 
by Anna M. Jackson, who spoke in regard to the aid 
given to the Schofield and Mt. Pleasant schools for 
colored children, of the good work being done there, 
and the necessity for constant and renewed effort on 
the part of Friends and others in forwarding supplies 
of money and clothing to carry forward the good 
work. 

As usual Friends were invited to join with the 
members of the Christian Church in a union service 
for the evening. After the usual opening exercises 
George F. Powell spoke from the Parable of the 
Sower. He dwelt upon the kind and quality of the 
seed sown, as well as the condition and preparation of 
the soil. By the practical application of this para- 
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ble to our every-day lives we were shown that our in- 
fluence is not always wholly on the side of right; 
through carelessness and indifference we forget the 
power of individual influence and allow the seeds of 
vice and immorality to spring up here and there; 
seeds of intemperance and want and poverty choke 
out the good seeds of education, thrift and fine moral 
principle. The application was so clear and forceful 
that all who heard must see their own responsibility 
in some measure for the conditions of evil existing in 
the world to-day. 

On Second-day morning, in the meeting for wor- 
‘ ship, William M. Jackson alluded to the sorrows and 
losses, trials and temptations that overtake human 
lives, and that when rightly found and truly over- 
come were comparable to the action of chemicals in 
bringing out the fine coloring and beauty of design 
upon the fabric acted upon. 

At the conclusion of business three of our friends 
left immediately to attend the funeral of our dear 
friend, Sarah A. Macy, of Hudson. 


: M. J. Hoac. 
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MESSAGE OF THE UNIVERSAL PEACE 
UNION. 


Over 3,000 persons attended the sessions of the 
i Universal Peace Union and the Connecticut Peace 
Society, at Mystic, Conn., on the 24th of last month. 
The following message was sent by the Union to the 
Russian and Japanese plenipotentiaries: 


We are convinced, as regards Russia and Japan, that the 
sending of eminent and conscientious envoys thousands of 
miles from monarchical surroundings to our republic, at great 
expense, to formulate some plan to close the appalling war 
in the Far East, must not fail, inasmuch as nothing is to be 
gained by a continuance of the war, and as both belligerents 
desire peace. 

If indemnity be in the way, call it recompense for caring for 
100,000 prisoners and adjust the amount. Peace will soon reim- 
burse; war never will. 

If Sakhalin be in the way, give it as a peace offering to the 
inhabitants thereof and ask representation therein, and the 
trade there will be worth more than any conflict. 

att If limitation of naval power be in the way, refer to the Czar’s 
\ rescript and his recommendations, and then mutually agree 
fy upon limitations. 
' If interned vessels be in the way, agree to release them, if 
they will be turned into merchantmen, and so paroled that they 
. never will be used for war purposes. 
it If this will not accomplish the desired result, submit the 
q points at variance to The Hague tribunal, the creation itself 
of Russia, and therein will be her victory of peace with honor 
and dignity. 


When the Doukhobors were banished into the Cau- 
; casus, where the government authorities seem to have 
i thought they would soon be exterminated or be forced 
to defend themselves, “the wild hill tribes,” Aylmer 
Maude says in his recent book, “ A Peculiar People,” 
“were favorably impressed by their non-resistant 
1 neighbors, who, when molested, neither retaliated nor 
. sought police protection; and on coming to know the 
Doukhobors, the Mohammedan tribes in their vicinity 
decided that they were a worthy people, deserving 
4 protection, and that they were certainly not Chris- 
tians.” 
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WITH THE FRIENDS AT FALL CREEK. 


The morning of Eighth month 17th found several 
Friends from Philadelphia and vicinity assembled at 
Broad Street Station, one from Baltimore and one 
from New York. At Harrisburg another Baltimore 
Friend joined the party, and at Altoona the number 
of travelers was increased by two Friends from 
Western Pennsylvania. These were all on the same 
car, which they shared with several other passengers. 
The day was just right for traveling, being cool 
enough to keep the windows closed. The journey 
was without incident worthy of remark, excepting 
that two or three experienced travelers who knew 
better got it into their heads that we would lose an 
hour at Pittsburg, and have to hurry to make connec- 
tion; when it was demonstrated to them that we 
would gain an hour, and therefore have to wait two 
hours for our train, they concluded they would have 
ample time to do justice to a good supper. 

We reached Richmond about five o’clock in the 
morning, and there we were met by Joseph Ratliff, 
a young man of four-score, who had come to the sta- 
tion to make sure that a good breakfast would be 
ready for us. From Richmond we went by rail to 
Anderson, and thence by trolley to Pendleton. Here 
we were met by a number of kind Friends who were 
waiting with their carriages to take us to our respec- 
tive homes. 

The Fall Creek Meeting House is more than two 
miles from Pendleton, a town of about 1,500 inhabi- 
tants. ‘The members of the meeting are mostly 
farmers, and the region of which the meeting house 
is the center is known as “the neighborhood.” 
Farming in this part of the world is a remunerative 
business. The land is level and fertile, and nothing 
but barnyard manure is used to add to its productive- 
ness. Without other fertilizer than the sod that is 
turned under, the farmer raises from sixty to one 
hundred bushels of corn to the acre. There is little 
dairying here, but cattle, hogs and sheep are raised 
in large numbers. 

Breakfast was the only meal that we ate at the 
homes of our hosts. Dinner and supper were pro- 
vided for the whole meeting in the basement of the 
meeting house, where 120 could sit down at one time. 
On First-day over six hundred ate dinner here; on 
some of the other days the number was over three 
hundred. This means that in this quarterly meeting 
there are many young people who are willing and 
anxious to be of service to the meeting. The number 
who remained to supper was, of course, much smaller. 
On First-day evening, instead of sitting down to sup- 
per each one was given a paper bag containing a 
sandwich, crackers and cheese, a pickle and a 
banana, These we ate on the porches or under the 
trees of the meeting-house yard and graveyard. In 
the graveyard are several fine maples, and we were 
told that under one of these the father and mother of 
President Swain, of Swarthmore, were betrothed. 

The meeting house is a neat and substantial frame 
building. It is furnished with benches of the most 
approved modern type, with a large number of com- 
fortable chairs in the back part. It is neatly carpeted 
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all over, even to the stairs that lead to the basement, 
and will seat about 400 people. On Third-day even- 
ing, when the young people held a social, all the vis- 
iting Friends were ranged under the long gallery and 
shook hands in turn with enough people to fill the 
house when they were seated; at one time the proces- 
sion divided, one line passing through the gallery, and 
then we used our right and left hands alternately to 
shake with. All were in the best of spirits, and we 
had a merry time. After this we rested and laughed 
while Charles F. Underhill gave us several recita- 
tions, full of moral suggestions and wholesome fun. 
President Swain’s father is not now living. The 
home of his mother and sisters is within a stone’s 
throw of the meeting house, and between sessions 
many went to call on the dear woman, now too infirm 
to attend meeting, who is known and loved through 
all “the neighborhood” as “Aunt Mary.” On 
Fifth-day morning several of the neighbors and visit- 
ing Friends held a little meeting in her parlor, and 
those who were there will never forget this beautiful 
half hour. After several had expressed themselves 
in tender and loving words, “Aunt Mary ” spoke of 
the peace that filled our hearts and gave thanks for 
the many blessings bestowed by the All-Father. The 
tenderness of this benediction remained with us 
through the day, and we bade farewell to the Friends 
of Fall Creek with the feeling that rich treasures had 
been bestowed upon us during our week’s sojourn. 


Exizasetu Lioyp. 


TOBACCO IN STORIES. 


One can scarcely take up a modern novel without 
being nauseated with tobacco smoke. The same is 
true of stories in newspapers and magazines. There 
is an epidemic, among the “ smart set ” writers, pub- 
lishers and readers, of cigarettes and cigars. It is 
infectious, affecting even children’s literature, that 
was at least earlier exempt from it, such maga- 
zines as the long and favorably known St Nicholas 
falling, I notice, under the ban. 

This tendency to smoke in literature is a growing 
annoyance, and I have thrown several books aside, 
half read, because the tobacco odor oppressed me. 
The tendency to bring into continual prominence any 
small vice or disagreeable habit, even if it was harm- 
less, in the literature of the generation, to go out of 
the way to introduce it over and over again when it 
is irrelevant to the story, and only detracts from it, 
is, to say the least, curious, and a blot on the 
progress of the art. 

I have just finished reading “ The Masquerader,” 
by Katharine Cecil Thurston, a finely-wrought-out 
story of dual identity, published here and in London; 
a novel that has received justly high consideration, 
but it is permeated with smoke. The book contains 
327 pages, and by actual count the cigarette or cigar 
is pushed to the front between the lips or fingers of 
the leading characters twenty-five times in the first 
150 pages. 


a cigarette in a London fog. This coincidence is 
striking, and readily accepted, but to keep on intro- 
ducing the smoke every two or three pages, where it 
fills no purpose but to nauseate the ordinary reader, 
is exasperating. The instance is not unusual, and 
there seems to be yet no remedy for this strange and 
wide-reaching epidemic of writers, publishers and 
public. The fault is not primarily with the authors, 
though they furnish the product. They cater to the 
market, and I regret to say that stories tainted with 
tobacco and its accompaniments often find more 
ready acceptance and sale than those of clearer pur- 
pose. Public sentiment is at fault somewhere. The 
purity of literature and art, the protection of the 
moral health of the generation and cleanliness of the 
nation demands that we at least bear testimony 
against this infection, this tendency to lower stand- 
ards of thought. 
Sara Louisa OBERHOLTZER. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


The most crying, shaming, and at the same time 
inspiring lesson of the reform movement in Pennsyl- 
vania is the revindication of the power of public opin- 
ion. We all know, academically, that public opinion 
rules the world—the whole world—not only the civ- 
ilized, but the semi-civilized and barbarous world; 
that it rules absolutely free communities, such as the 
American, the British, the French, and also those 
where the monarch has greater power than in Great 
Britain; that it rules essentially in Russia, India, 
China, and Abyssinia. Of course, its rule is more free 
and evident in free communities; but recent events in 
Russia have shown that the most absolute monarchs 
in the world have to give way when their peoples 
change their opinion about them and about things in 
general. 

The effect of the tremendous kick recently adminis- 
tered by public opinion in Philadelphia to their local 
system of political graft seems to have surprised the 
beast that was hit not more than the great dead-in- 
earnest, though not unhumorous, public that admin- 
istered the punishment. The event proves that there 
was a storage-battery of indignant protest right on the 
spot and ready to be charged; and that it might have 
been charged and made to do its vigorous work at any 
time these many years back. 

This, however, is not the time for blame for what 
was not done, but of congratulation upon the glorious 
things that have been done, and upon the still more 
fundamental reforms that are now in the way of ac- 
complishment in the redeemed city and in the State 


at large. 


But let every community in the United States that 
has not yet revolted against corrupt local government 
take both warning and encouragement. Let it realize 
fully that if it remains corrupt it is its own fault. 
For nothing on earth can withstand the besom of an 
aroused and intelligent public opinion led by disinter- 
ested men against fortified corruption and hardy eyn- 


The doubles discover each other first by lighting ‘ icism.—Editorial in the Century. 
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AN ENGLISH QUAKER-POET. 


“For the Fellowship ” is a slender volume from 


the pen of H. Bryan Binns. (London: Headley Bros.) 
That the author’s home is near the Hampstead of 
Keats at once adds to our interest. 
The opening series of little poems, called “ April 
Begins,” form an elegy for a friend who met death 
In a far land, 


In a city of strangers, 
My friend, so full of manhood. 


Musing upon death, with winter in his heart, al- 
though young Spring is in the land, the poet grieves 
tor his bright companion whose forces have forever 
been stilled in this life: 


He was dead; and I saw how it is ever 
The brave hearts that are stricken, 

And the loving that are cheated. 

I saw the world-tasks unaccomplished, 
And world-indifference and world-darkness. 


In him was love, and eagerness, and power, 
But far away, I saw him, lying dead. 

Then hope slowly revives, and the lonely poet be- 
comes reconciled, seeing some high purpose in the 
sorrowful bereavement that at first had so distressed 
his yearning heart. 

In the woodland grass is the spirit flower, 
And the Flower of Fellowship is in my heart. 
Now, indeed, the sky 
Breaks into song for me: 
Now, for me, the earth 
Is full of world-old memories 


That breathe eternal promise; 
And the Summer-life begins anew. 


This tender and wistful threnody is melodiously 
and feelingly conceived; only a true poet could have 
felt and sung it. 

In the other poems of the book we are touched to 
sympathy with the author’s altruism and his fine 
sense of brotherhood. Such cheery souls as William 
Morris and Walt Whitman have evidently been spir- 
itual guides for this new singer. With his free, sweet 
rhythms, his exquisite love of God’s outdoor world, 
and his refreshing hopefulness, he may well stir re- 
sponsive hearts. 

Forward! the voices cry, as tow’rd some new Adventure; 


Strange eyes kindle together, and strange hands 
Clasp one another. 


Old memories waken into hopes again; 
And to our circle come, from all the Past, 
Faith and the Great Companions.” 


J. R. H. 


“THE NEGRO A BEAST.” 


This is the title of an article in the North Ameri- 
can Review by Edward Atkinson, in which he ar- 
raigns the policy of those Southern States that have 
practically disfranchised their colored citizens. It is 
also the title of a book recently published in St. 
Louis and widely circulated among the poor whites 
of the Cotton States, in which the theory is advanced 
that the negro is not a descendant of Adam and Eve, 
but that he is descended from beasts, and therefore 
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has none of the rights of human beings. This book 
Edward Atkinson denounces as a part of the political 
machinery employed to deprive the negroes of the 
South of their rights. He contends that the disfran- 
chisement of the Southern negroes wrongs not only 
the negroes themselves, but also the white men of 
the North, since it results in giving the older Cotton 
States twice as many representatives in Congress as 
their white population would entitle them to, so that 
a Northern white man exerts only half as much influ- 
ence upon affairs as the Southern white man. He 
says: 

“ The political leaders of these States cannot be so 
foolish as to suppose that the Northern States will 
submit to this disparity, after it has been made plain 
that the people of these States will not remedy the 
evil and restore the franchise without distinction of 
race, under such conditions of educational or prop- 
erty qualifications as may to each of them be 
deemed suitable. 

“Tt will, however, be very certain that, when it 
has been made plain that Congress will remedy this 
disparity, and will take away from these States as 
many representatives as now stand for the disfran- 
chised negroes, the same political leaders who have 
been so keen to get them disfranchised will become 
as keen to have the franchise extended as widely as 
possible, without regard to race or color, in order that 
they may possibly maintain their present number of 
representatives in Congress and their proportional 
number of representatives in the Electoral College.” 


FOR HOME BIBLE STUDY. 


The work of the American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature is already known to the readers of Frrenps’ 
InreLiicencer. Its forty or more courses of study in 
the Bible and biblical subjects are widely used among 
those interested and active in religious teaching and 
other activities. Those who have been working under 
its direction and the larger public will be interested 
to know a little of the history of the organization, and 
the announcement of the last step in that history: 

In 1879 or thereabouts the educational spirit of the 
country began to manifest a desire to bring educa- 
tional possibilities to those who could not attend for- 
mal institutions of learning. It was at this time that 
the Chautauqua movement was inaugurated, and that 
Summer Schools began to spring up in all parts of the 
country. 

President (then Professor) William Rainey Har- 
per, with the co-operation of Professor William 
Henry Green, Professor Charles A. Briggs, and other 
Hebrew scholars, organized an Institute for instruc- 
tion in Hebrew by correspondence. As a result a wave 
of interest in the study of Hebrew swept over the 
country, frequently the number of students working 
in correspondence courses amounting to three or four 
hundred, while many more availed themselves of 
opportunities offered in Summer Schools. In 1889 
the work was broadened by the addition of courses in 
New Testament Greek and the English Bible, and the 
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name was changed to the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature. 

In 1892, after the election of Dr. Harper to the 
Presidency of the University of Chicago, a larger gov- 
erning body was considered an advantage to the Insti- 
tute, and a Council of Seventy, composed of seventy 
biblical scholars, representing all the leading colleges 
and universities in the country, was formed. With 
this Council Dr. John Henry Barrows was associated 
as President for several years previous to his death. 

The Institute has known many years of financial 
struggle, carrying on its work without endowment 
since the “ good of the cause” was the only excuse 
for much of its expenditure. 

It is to the governing council of this Institute 
that the world is indebted for the organization of the 
Religious Education Association, a body which will 
doubtless eclipse its parent in influence and power. 

The Institute is now about to enter upon a new era, 
one which it is hoped will bring a much wider field 
of practical usefulness. With the unanimous consent 
and approval of the Council of Seventy, and after lib- 
eral contributions from friends, for payment of its 
debts, the Institute has been incorporated in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and, with a clean financial slate, 
now looks forward to a growing work along the same 
lines and under the same direct leadership which has 
brought about its present prestige. A small fund has 
also been set aside for an endowment fund, too small 
to be of much benefit in the work of the immediate 
future, yet providing a beginning to which early addi- 
tions are hoped for. The Institute will be known as 
the Institute of Sacred Literature of the University 
of Chicago. 

The Council of Seventy, representing as it does all 
denominations and many educational institutions, will 
continue as an advisory board. The work for the 
coming year = follow the old lines of correspond- 
ence courses, teacher training courses, professional 
reading courses, and simple outline study courses for 
individual and class work. 

A new departure will be made in a general religious 
education course for non- professional religious work- 
ers, teachers, parents and others interested in the re- 
ligious education of young or old in the home, the 
church and the First- -day school. The general pur- 
pose of the new course will be to acquaint the public 
with the new non-technical books of special value on 
the subject of religious education and to suggest at 
the same time a special line of reading in the Bible 
itsel’, The University library facilities will provide 
a system of loaning books with the privilege of pur- 
chase, 

As to the policy and point of view of the Institute 
under its new relationship to the University, the Insti- 
tute seeks not to circulate “views,” but to teach peo- 
ple to read and study the Bible for themselves, 
through the best mediums and by the best methods. 
In the vears that are past, tens of thousands of people 
of all degrees of attainment, of all shades of belief, 
from all religious denominations and from all sections 
of the world, have borne witness to the helpful char- 
acter of the Institute courses. These courses remain 
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under the same supervision, with the addition of 
others equally valuable. The working facilities of the 
Institute are greatly increased, the permanency of 
the work is insured by association with the extension 
work of an established university. Those active in 
religious service generally would do well to acquaint 
themselves fully with the opportunities offered by 
this Institute. 


THE PATIENCE OF LUTHER BURBANK. 


In the Country Calendar for Seventh month W. S. 
Harwood writes as follows of Luther Burbank, the 
California plant worker: 

“Mr. Burbank’s work has followed two main lines, 
—breeding and selection. By breeding is meant, 
primarily, the creation of a new plant life by placing 
the pollen of one flower upon the stigma of another. 
This is the prime, basic act;—ten thousand cireum- 
stances before and after the birth of the flower must 
be taken into account when the work is of the magni- 
tude of that we are considering. 

“Selection is the unfailing choosing of the best, 
out of a million plants, if needs be, taking the best 
one of all for future work and, from the progeny of 
this one plant, selecting the best on and on until the 
standard set is reached. Sometimes Mr. Burbank 
uses a thousand plants in the process of creating one 
new one, sometimes ten thousand, sometimes, indeed, 
a million plants before the end is reached. While 
making the white blackberry and the phenomenal 
berry, he used sixty-five thousand bushes in the tests. 
At last, after long study and selection, all of the many 
thousands were rejected and burned, excepting a few 
of each new berry; and, when it came to the final 
selection, one bush of each was chosen 


“JITALIAN BACKGROUNDS.” 


I loved her from my boyhood, she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart. 


Do not these words of Lord Byron express what we 


have all felt about Venice? And we can extend the 
thought to all of Italy, the romantic and lovely land 
that all hope to visit sooner or later. The studies in 
University Extension under Hudson Shaw have led 
more than one reader of the InrTeLLiGENCER to visit 
Venice and Sees and the Tusean shrines of art. To 
these, and to others who have such a journey in con- 
templation, a new book by the graceful and scholarly 
writer, Edith Wharton, will appeal. “ Italian Back- 
grounds ” (Seribner’s) is the book; it has charming il- 
lustrations by Peixotto. It is no ordinary guide book, 
but a volume of original and happy impressions re- 
corded by an author who can interpret the deeper 
meanings and the historic and artistic significance of 
Italy’s perennial beauty. The title of the book is 
drawn from the idea of those winsome landseapes that 
Giorgione and his followers put as the backgrounds 
for their pictures of Biblical characters and saints. It 
is designed to be read at home or as a companion to be 
carried by those happy travelers “who refuse to 
measure art by time, and for whom Italy is a bound- 
less horizon.” J. R. H. 
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WHEN WE TWO WALKED IN ARCADY. 


When we two walked in Arcady 
How sweet the summers were! 
How thick the branches overhead, 
How soft the grass beneath our tread, 
And thickets where the sun burned red 
Were full of wings astir, my dear, 
When we two walked in Aready 
Through paths young hearts prefer. 


Since we two walked in Arcady 
(How long it seems! ) 
High hopes have died disconsolate; 
The calm-eyed angel men call Fate 
Stands with drawn sword before the gate 
That shuts out all our dreams, my dear; 
Since we two walked in Arcady 
Beside the crystal streams. 


Beyond the woods of Arcady 
The little brooks are dry, 
The brown grass rustles in the heat, 
The roads are rough beneath our feet, 
Above our heads no branches meet, 
And yet, although we sigh, my dear, 
Beyond the woods of Arcady 
We see more of the sky! 


—Caroline Duer, in Scribner’s. 


BIRTHS. 


PUSEY.—On Seventh month 16th, 1905, at Germantown, 
Pa., to Walter C. and Edith L. Bye Pusey, a daughter, who is 
named Margaret Virginia Pusey. 


DEATHS. 


GASKILL.—Eighth month 26th, 1905, at the home of her 
son-in-law, Arthur M. Lane, Schenectady, N. Y., Beulah Ann 
Buzby, widow of the late Charles C. Gaskill, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and daughter of the late Asher and Ruth Wright Buzby, 
of Salem, N. J. Funeral services at Friends’ Meeting House, 
mrad N. J., Third-day afternoon, Eighth month 29th, at 3.30 
o’clock. 


MACY.—On Sixth-day afternoon, Eighth month, 18th, 1905, 
Sarah A. Macy, of Hudson, N. Y., in her 63d year. She was the 
daughter of Aaron C. and Jane W. Macy, their last remaining 
child. 

To the Friends of New York Yearly Meeting she was well 
known as one most deeply interested in all the concerns of the 
Society; wise in counsel, and ever ready to help. Her life 
had been very closely identified with the philanthropic work 
of her native city, and had so impressed itself upon the town 
that her death was felt as a public loss. Samuel B. Haines 
and Serena Minard, of New York, and Martha Townsend, of 
Baltimore, were present at the funeral, and bore impressive 
testimony to the value of her life. 

She lived “in the Spirit,” and there was such sweetness and 
strength that her presence cheered as sunshine does, and she 
transformed the burdens of her life into wings that lifted 
her soul to regions of abiding peace. E. P. B. 


MICHENER.—Near Cottageville, Buckingham Township, Pa., 
on Eighth month 13th, 1905, of typhoid fever, Thomas §S. 
Michener, aged nearly 37 years. 


MORGAN.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Wilmer 
W. Kester, Millville, Pa., Eighth month 13th, 1905, after sev- 
eral months’ illness with consumption, Hannah Kester Morgan, 
of Bloomsburg, Pa., in the 43d year of her age; a member of 
the other body of the Society of Friends. 

Interment in Friends’ Ground from the meeting house at 
Millville, Pa. 


PYLE.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa., on 
Eighth month 24th, 1905, Martha Pyle, aged 73 years; a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. This afflicted 
woman was among the first to avail herself of the privilege 
of the Home. A partial invalid when she entered, she be- 
came a more and more confirmed one, losing all power to wait 
upon herself, even to feed herself. Her very helplessness won 
for her the sympathetic interest of the household, and she was 
tenderly cared for for nearly fourteen years. She greatly ap- 
preciated her home and friends, and though patient under suf- 
tering, she often expressed a desire to be taken to her eternal 
home. When within seventeen days of her death she was par- 
alyzed. In an unconscious state, she now needed only the 
watchful care of her faithful nurses. Her spirit, happily re- 
leased from its bondage to the flesh, can rejoice in the freedom 
of that realm where sufferings cease and happiness reigns su- 
preme. 

WORRELL.—At her home, Wilmington, Del., Eighth month 
17th, 1905, Miriam C. Lamborn Worrell, wife of the late 
Thomas Worrell, in her 97th year. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Lamborn, of Kennett Square, Pa., a lifelong 
Abolitionist. During the lengthy space of her life she had seen 
all of her contemporaries, and very many of her friends much 
younger than herself pass to the rest she had come to long for 
earnestly, though still desiring to be patient to the end, and to 
enjoy in what measure she could the beautiful length of life 
which had been vouchsafed her. 

In the span of that life what changes the world has seen! 
What mechanical inventions; what national growth; what 
thought—expansion, in philosophy, in science, in religion! All 
of which she was quick to note and to appreciate. Fond of 
reading, and familiar with good authors, she had a delicate 
literary taste, and an instinctive perception of rhetorical values 
that made her a discerning judge of composition, and enabled 
her, even at an advanced age, to express herself in writing with 
singular ease and clearness. While finding the spheres of her 
activity chiefly within her home, and in the development of her 
children, she yet felt a keen interest in the growth of reforma- 
tory ideas, especially those tending to religious freedom and to 
the emancipation of woman. On these two subjects she felt 
most strongly, and gave her influence unfailingly in their favor, 
living to rejoice in the wonderful advance in the world’s opinion 
and attitude which she had been permitted to witness. 

Her sense of justice was strong, though her charity for the 
evil-doer was a prominent trait, causing her to say, “We do 
not know all the circumstances, nor the influences that have 
been at work.” 

She disliked shams, a plain, straightforward honesty being 
one of her chief characteristics. She had strength of character 
and will, a clear intellect and broad views, and she was gifted 
with an exactness of memory that was almost photographic. 
This power remained intact to the end, and she was able, ex- 
cept for physical weakness, to repeat page after page of what 
had been impressed upon her mind in youth—beautiful poems 
and prose selections that had remained with her to be the de- 
light of her later years. There was no disease in her evenly- 
balanced organism, and the close was as gentle and peaceful as 
the fading away of day—so quiet that those nearest her, 
watching intently, could not say when life ceased, but only 
that it was gone. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We are in receipt of a printed postal card bearing the head- 
ing “ Friends’ Meeting,” and containing the following invita- 
tion, which we are sure will be of interest to our readers. 

“A meeting for public worship according to the order of the 
Religious Society of Friends, appointed by Samuel 8. Ash, a 
minister of the Race Street Meeting, Philadelphia, will be held 
on First-day (Sunday), Eighth month 20th, at 11 a.m., at Ta- 
coma Music Hall, South Third and Tacoma Avenue. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited to attend. Further particulars may 
be had at 211 California Building. ALBERT C. PHILIPS.” 





A postal card from Charles F. Jenkins, dated The Hague, 
Eighth month 11th, says: “It has been warm all over Europe, 
but here we are complaining of the cold. We are all well, and 
have enjoyed every moment of our continental experience. I 
get the INTELLIGENCER regularly. Have about abandoned going 
to the summer school since its change from Sidcot to Street. 
The Hague is most interesting, clean, dignified. I don’t know 
where I would rather live (in Europe), unless at Geneva or 
Lucerne.” 
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CONFERENCE AT YORK, PA. 


At our meeting on the 13th of Eighth month our friend, 
A. P. Broomell, of this city, gave his recollections of a ser- 
mon he had heard given by a woman Friend about forty 
years ago in a meeting house in Chester County. Her text 
was “Number Six,” and her eloquent appeal in the cause of 
temperance made a deep and lasting impression upon her hear- 
ers and also the entire neighborhood. Our friend Broomell, 
after giving the substance of her sermon, gave his idea of the 
existing conditions to-day. He spoke of the reform advance 
made in the past fifty years. “To-day business men and cor- 
porations will not tolerate drinking men in their employ. Tem- 
perance is not only right, but also good business.” He stated 
that we should try to make drinking unpopular by showing the 
young men, especially, that it is to their benefit in every way 
to abstain from drinking. 

The diseussion of the temperance question was taken up as 
the first topic in a little conference after meeting. “Is the 
temperance outlook a hopeful one?” This question had been 
assigned to Jacob L. Kuehn, but illness prevented him from 
being with us at that time. H. H. McClune, a prominent lawyer 
of this city, spoke at some length, saying that he thought we 
could safely answer the question in the affirmative, as there 
are many evidences of a favorable temperance growth. Henry 
Broomell, of Philadelphia, who was very acceptably with us, 
thought it was encouraging when we compared this growth 
with conditions years ago,—that from day to day the advance 
was very, very small, but when any reform is viewed in the 
light of years we more fully realize the hopeful outlook. 

The question, “Should we arouse persecution?” was an- 
swered by Florence N. Cleaver, who said, in part: “ We should 
not willingly do the things which we know would cause vio- 
lent opposition for the mere wish of having our own way; but 
when a principle of truth is involved, when reason, persuasion 
and other reasonable methods have failed, then a decided 
stand should be taken.” 

The thought was given by another that we should do what 
is right and let persecution take care of itself. 

The question, “Is prosperity a menace to religious life?” 
was opened by Jonathan Jessop. “The world would relapse 
into barbarism,” he said, “if we should cease our efforts to ac- 
cumulate more than our immediate wants require. To be truly 
religious we must have a constant care for the welfare of 
others, and, as we grow more prosperous, our opportunities 
for good multiply.” 

We feel that these little conferences each month are awaken- 
ing a deeper interest. Bertua K. CLEAVER. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCTATIONS. 


Easton, N. Y.—The regular Eighth month meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Alfred 
kK. and Hattie M. Hathaway. The meeting was presided over 
by the president, Emma J. Becker. After a short silence, a 
hymn was sung. 

Phebe A. Hoag gave an account of the life of Isaac T. Hopper. 
Elna G. Becker read a well-chosen selection. Current events 
were then reported by Abby Thomas, and some discussion fol- 
lowed. : 

Charles E. Wilbur next read the chapter on “ Simplicity of 
Thought * from “The Simple Life.” 

A question-box was then opened and a number of the ques- 
tions considered, the rest being postponed until the next meet- 
ing. Generally speaking, our most interesting meetings are 
those in which the question-box forms a part of the program. 

Another hymn was sung before the meeting adjourned. 


Butter M. Hoac, Corresponding Secretary. 








THE ATONEMENT.—IL. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXXIHII. 


Text, liii., 12; Bible readings, Isaiah, liii. 


As stated in the former lesson, the Friends saw no contra- 
diction between the view of Isaiah and the thought of Ezekiel. 
They knew that the righteous suffer for the guilty, they knew 
that the wild oats sown by the young man or woman is all too 
frequently harvested by an innocent mother or father; they 
knew that the sins of a wayward world lay heavy on the heart, 
the human heart of that divinely-human One who came to save 
rather than destroy. 

The early Friends dwelt in thought more on the life than on 
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the death of Christ. They recognized a redemptive value in 
the incarnation, as well as in the death, of Christ. They saw 
in his life and in his death a ransom, but not as their cotem- 
poraries saw it. They wasted no time arguing whether the 
ransom paid by the death of Christ was paid to God or the 
devil. These questions had once seriously disturbed the Chris- 
tian Church. Anselm rejected the idea of a ransom paid to the 
devil, and constructed a theology that has been followed by the 
orthodox thought in the Catholic and Protestant Churches. 
The origin of his theory is found in Germanic law and medieval 
chivalry. Punishment for crime must contain the necessary 
element of satisfaction. Honor must be defended and satisfied. 
Sin is nothing more or less than a refusal to render unto God 
his due. Every rational creature owes it to God to bring his 
own will under subjection to God’s will. This is the honor 
that belongs to God. Whoever rebels robs him of his honor. 
To tolerate such confusion would imperil the very dignity of 
God. Consequently, man must make satisfaction to God as 
the Law-giver, otherwise everlasting punishment awaits him. 
When man has once fallen into sin he can never, no matter how 
willing, offer to God a sufficient satisfaction; indeed, man, 
finite man, could give no satisfaction at all; since he owes his 
all to God, he can never cancel this primitive debt. Therefore, 
according to Anselm, somewhat other than man must appear 
to reconcile one part of God’s nature to the other part. His 
Son, who is of God, must then in the garb and form of man, 
pay this debt, make this satisfaction. It cannot be done by 
man’s obedience; it must be done by Christ’s death on the 
cross. In laying down his own life freely, he has given some- 
thing of infinite value, which is more than sufficient to balance 
man’s debt. 

Anselm’s theory met with more difficulty then than it has 
since. Abelard arose and insisted that, while he agreed with 
Anselm in denying that the ransom was paid to the devil, he 
also declined to acknowledge that God wanted it to satisfy his 
own wrath. Christ, by his death, said Abelard, brought about 
our salvation, not by satisfying God’s justice, but by giving us 
an example of infinite love, and awakening in the souls of sin- 
ners a corresponding love which leads them back to God. For 
this Abelard’s enemies charged him with rationalism. Thomas 
Aquinas brought forward the idea of substituting in the suf- 
fering of another the satisfaction that was to be made, the 
debt that was to be paid. It was with him possible for Christ 
to be substituted for the guilty in the execution of the sentence 
against sin. “In so far as two men through love become one 
being, the one can offer satisfaction in place of the other.” 

The above positions were attacked by the Socinian criticism.1 
It used the same methbdds of reasoning, while the results were 
merely negative. Socinius shows the contradiction between the 
idea of satisfaction and that of pardon. Where satisfaction 
has been made there is no necessity for pardon; where it is 
necessary to pardon satisfaction has not been given. A debt is 
either cancelled or claimed. To say that another pays changes 
the debtor, but not the transaction. The payment secures the 
release, and there can be no question of a gift. Is a moral debt 
the same thing as a money debt? Can the merit or the pun- 
ishment of an individual be transferred to another as by a bill 
of exchange? Does strict justice satisfy if the innocent suffer? 
Does it not require the punishment of the guilty? 

Such was the trend of the Socinian criticism; it, with the 
theories of Anselm and others, illustrates the inadequacy and 
the impossibility of forensic notions being able to express the 
nature of Christ’s work. For these reasons the early Friends 
refused to formulate a dogma on the subject. They denied the 
charge that they were Socinians, and at the same time denied 
the theories of Anselm, Abelard and Aquinas. To them atone- 
ment was all that is expressed in the last lesson, and more; 
it was a union of the thought of Ezekiel and Isaiah, and found 
confirmation in the theory of Paul,? all of which, as the Friends 
understood it, were in confirmation of what Jesus taught on 
the subject. 


They held that Christ was the “eternal Light, wisdom, life 
and power of God, which was manifest in that body of flesh 
which he took of the virgin; that he is king, priest and 
prophet of his people, and saveth them from their sins (1) by 
laying down his life for them, and imputing his righteousness 
to them; yet not (2) without revealing and bringing forth the 
same righteousness in them that he wrought for them. And 
by experience they knew that there is no being saved by a belief 
of his work for them, and of his resurrection, ascension, inter- 
cession, ete., without being brought into fellowship with him in 
his death, and without feeling his immortal seed of life raised 
and living in them. And so they disown the faith in Christ’s 
death, which is only received and entertained from the relation 
of the letter of the Scriptures, and stands not in the divine 
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power and sensible experience of the begotten of God in the 
heart.” 3 

Christ in his love dies for us. Will this avail anything, pro- 
duce any result, unless by faith we die in him and with him? 
“Tf Christ by love unites himself with guilty humanity, the 
sinner by faith becomes united with Christ by the likeness of 
his death; he dies with him (Rom., vi., 1-10). ... The faith 
of the redeemed is the counterpart of the love of the re- 
deemer.” + Here is the identification through suffering, through 
death, the miracle of faith and grace. Friends agreed with this 
modern statement, that it is not, as in the theory of Anselm, 
that Christ exempts us by dying in our stead, but, on the con- 
trary, he enables us to die with him and personally bear in him 
the penalty of our sin, 


REFERENCES : 
1 See Lesson 13. 
2 Rom., vi., 1-10. 
3“ Works of Isaac Pennington,” vol. i., p. 266. 
4“ The Atonement,” A. Sabatier, pp. 45, 46. 


MIKULA THE PEASANT. 


Away with the dawning rode Svyagator, 
Dominion behind him, Adventure before, 
The wind in the tangle of raven-hued curls 
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“Oh, would that a ring in the heaven were set! 
I'd wrench it till mountains and firmament met! 
Oh, would that a pillar were fast in the sands! 

I’d grasp it and brandish the world in my hands!” 
There drove o’er the steppe in a tumult of speed 

A mountainous wight on a thundering steed; 
Uncouth were his garments, his features were fair; 
Like haymows in August his masses of hair; 

His muscles were iron, his eyes blue and mild— 
The force of a giant, the heart of a child, 

Two pouches of weight on his shoulders he bore; 
They fell in the pathway of Svyagator. 


“Fair Lord,” begged the stranger, “thou valiant Voivode, 
Pray lift me the burden that cumbers thy road.” 

The hero dismounted; he stooped to the plain; 

He labored, he struggled, he wrestled amain; 

He tugged at the pouches, he panted and strained 

Till down his pale temples the ruddy drops rained— 

Yet never half-stirred them. O’erwearied he cried 
Aloud to the Wayfarer, wondering eyed, 


“© thou that bestridest the shaggy-maned horse, 
What weight in thy wallet defieth my force ?” 
Impassive he answered, all stolid and slow, 

“The weight of the world, of its want and its woe.” 
“Thy name ?” sought the Hero, “O marvelous one! ” 
“Men call me Mikula, the Villager’s son.” 

Submissive he answered. He bent from his beast, 
Uplifted the burden and rode to the east. 


That flowed from a helmet incrusted with pearls. 
In gold slept the scimitar none else might hold; 
His mantle of sables was buckled with gold; 
The crest of the hero was proud in the sky; 
Beneath his arched instep a sparrow could fly. 


He rode through the morning, he rode through the night, 
Yet where was the labor to challenge the might, 

The vigor, the ardor that surged through his veins 

As fiercely as Volga in season of rains? 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


Street, be- 
and Boerum 


9th mo. 2d (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westfield (near 
Camden, O.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, same day, at 8 a.m. 


9th mo. 2d (7th-day)—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at Benjaminville 
(near Holder, Ill.), at 10 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


The sunlight behind him, the shadow before, 

Away to the westward rode Svyagator. 

“He dreams not,” he murmured, “his power and girth, 
Who bears on his shoulders the burden of Earth. 


Good hap that the might of those masterful arms 


Is lost in the labors of forests and farms! 
What bodes to the Princelings when, rousing at length, 
Mikula the Peasant awakes to his strength ? ” 


—Arthur Guiterman, in Philadelphia Ledger. 


Save Half Your aad 


BY USING THE 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR. 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. 
Write for bookict on heating homes. 
Rochester Radiator Co. 

19 Furnace St., Rochester,N.¥. 


Pricefrom 
$2.00 to 
$12.00. 


For hard or 
soft coal, 
wood or gas. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY [IILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 
Orrice, 603 Norts Eicutu Street, Puira., Pa 
JOSEPH L. JONES, 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


IRON FENCING AND GATES 
and other Ornamenta! Iron Work 


809 [aster Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade— 
established three generations ago—and up-to-date 
in every feature of the business, we are able to 
offer the best and most serviceable watches for the 
least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St. (ab. Chestnut, opposite Post Office). 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUT 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


Tevernons, Portar, 29-38 D 


9th mo. 3d (l1st-day).—At Concord, 
Delaware County, Pa., a Circular Meet- 
ing, under the care of a committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 


BERTHA HIBBERD, Clerk. 


9th mo, 4th (2d-day).—Canada Half- 
Yearly Meeting, at Newmarket (twenty- 
five miles by trolley north of Toronto), 
Ont.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m. The usual time would be the 
24th and 25th of Ninth month. The 
time is changed this year so that Friends 
may take advantage of special railroad 
rates in connection with the Dominion 
Exhibition in Toronto. 


9th mo, 4th (2d-day).—Centre Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Half Moon, Pa., 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


9th mo. 7th (5th-day).—Prairie G:ove 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Liberty, Ia., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 8.30 a.m. 


9th mo. 7th (S5th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Woodstown, N. J., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


9th mo. 9th (7th-day).—New’ York 
Monthly Meeting, at Fifteenth and 
Rutherfurd Place, New York City, at 
2.30 p.m. 


9th mo. 9th (7th-day).—Salem First- 
day School Union, at Salem, N. J. Morn- 
ing session, at 10 o’clock; afternoon, at 
2. Eleanor Sharpless is expected to give 
an address upon the use of the Ethical 
Series of the Lesson Leaves. 


Louisa POWELL, Clerk. 
(Continued on page iii.) 





